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The Official and the Non-Official 


Agency, and the Rockefeller Foundation 
By Linsly R. Williams, M. D., Managing Director 


For the past ten’ years the Interna- 
tional Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation has been cooperating with 
state health departments in special prob- 
lems such as hookworm disease and 
malaria, mm county health demonstra- 
tions, and in developing the state health 
organizations. Each appropriation by 
the Board has been made toward a defi- 
nite project proposed by the state or- 
ganization, and conditioned upon vary- 
ing but substantial appropriations by the 
state, county, or town concerned. Rep- 
resentatives of the International Health 
Board deal directly with the officials of 
the state health organization, and in 
working with them these officials fre- 


quently make contacts for the Board’s 
representatives with officers of volun- 
tary agencies at work in the state. 

The Board has cooperated in conduct- 


ing demonstrations of county health ser- 
vice since 1914. At the close of 1922 
there were 214 county health organiza- 
tions in 26 states, and the Board was 
cooperating in 163 of them in 18 states. 
In many of these states, the state and 
local tuberculosis or public health asso- 
ciations have rendered substantial moral 
and financial support for creating county 
organizations. In the creation of a new 
county health organization it is generally 
necessary to obtain supplemental funds 
from volunteer health agencies during 
the demonstration period and until suf- 
ficient funds can be obtained. In many 
instances the personnel and activities 
which have been developed and fostered 
by the tuberculosis association have been 
consolidated with those of the official 
organization with a view to developing 
an adequate well rounded public organi- 
zation. 

The executive office of the Natiorial 
Tuberculosis Association believes that 
the official health agencies should be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of all pub- 
lic health activities which naturally in- 
clude tuberculosis. The demand for such 
Public health and tuberculosis activities 
on the part of the people is frequently 
brought about by the voluntary tubercu- 

is asseciation, and this association 
should welcome the opportunity of 
transferring voluntary activities to the 

cial agency even though this should 
Necessitate a rearrangement or modifi- 
Cation of the program of the voluntary 


agency. 
Objections have been raised and no 


doubt will be raised in the future by 
voluntary associations as to the advis- 
ability of transferring activities main- 
tained by them to the official agencies. 
These objections will include the fol- 
lowing: that the personnel will not re- 
ceive adequate salaries; that the per- 
sonnel may be changed and that new 
personnel will be appointed solely for 
political reasons; that the work cannot 
be so well done by politicians as it can 
be by private boards and other reasons 
of a personal nature. It should be fully 
understood by voluntary health workers 
that public health activities are an offi- 
cial function, and that even though these 
activities be not as well performed by 
the official agency as by the private, such 
a transfer of activities should be wel- 
comed by the voluntary agencies. 

When such a transfer has been made, 
the voluntary agency still has important 
functions to perform, such as: To study 
the work which has been placed under 
the direction of the official authorities, 
to support appropriations for its main- 
tenance or extension if this be neces- 
sary, to offer suggestions tactfully to 
those immediately responsible for its 
proper maintenance, and when impro- 
prieties are found, to be fearless in criti- 
cism even though this be done in public, 
but this to be reserved as a last method 
of attack. There are now many more 
ample opportunities for developing anti- 
tuberculosis activities than there were 
twenty years ago on account of our in- 
creased knowledge of the application of 
measures -which will produce results, 
and for a number of years to come there 
is ample work for tuberculosis associa- 
tions to perform without endeavoring to 
postpone the transfer of any activity to 
official agencies. 

The Managing Director of the Na- 
tional Association has had a number of 
interviews with the executive officers of 
the International Health Board and 
thoroughly approves of the policy of 
the International Health Board in aid- 
ing public health activities by means of 
the creation of county health units. The 
executive office of the Association sin- 
cerely hopes that voluntary tuberculosis 
associations which are affiliated with the 
Nafional Association will not only look 
upon this type of public health activity 
with sympathy, but will also give it 
their whole-hearted support. 


Educational Value of the Tuber- 
culosis Christmas Seal 


The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion is convinced that the tuberculosis 
Christmas seal has a definite educational 
value as well as a symbolic and fund- 
raising value. 


Symbolic Value 


During the fifteen years of the annual 
presentation to the public of the tuber- 
culosis Christmas seal, the stamp itself 
has acquired a symbolic or intrinsic 
value. This was also true during the 
earlier years of its use when the Christ- 
mas stamp was known as the Red Cross 
seal. This symbolic value is not only 
the same as that acquired by the adver- 
tising of trade marks, but also one that 
appeals to purchaser and user of the 
Christmas stamp as indicative of the 
need of supporting anti-tuberculosis 
work. The seal has become a national 
institution, and the double-barred cross, 
which is the significant feature of the 
seal, is the symbol of the entire anti- 
tuberculosis campaign not only in the 
United States but throughout the world. 
There are an enormous number of per- 
sons who would never be reminded of 
the presence of the disease and the anti- 
tuberculosis movement, were it not for 
the annual appeals of the tuberculosis 
Christmas seal. On several occasions 
the Christmas seal has not been of a 
design which was universally pleasing, 
but its symbol produced a widespread 
sale which demonstrates the hold that 
the anti-tuberculosis movement has upon 
the masses. 


Educational Value 


It could hardly be said that a stamp 
alone had educational value, but those 
who have been collectors of postage 
stamps will realize that they. have stim- 
ulated a study and knowledge of geog- 
raphy and history. In a similar manner 
the Christmas seal stimulates large 
numbers of people to inquire into the 
reasons why the stamp is sold and what 
it is for. The sale of the seal and the 
measures taken to stimulate the sale 
carry. a far more important educational 
message than the seal itself, and the 
chief message is the need for local com- 
munities to control the disease in their 
own community. In order to sell tu- 
berculosis Christmas seals, the various 
anti-tuberculosis associations must edu- 
cate the public along the three follow- 
ing lines: 

First, with. reference to the nature 

(Continued on page 54 
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Educational Value of the Tuber- 


culosis Christmas Seal 
(Continued from page 53) 


and prevention of tuberculosis, empha- 
sizing its relation to individual or per- 
sonal hygiene as well as to social or 
community hygiene. 

Second, there must go with this edu- 
cation a very definite emphasis upon the 
fact that certain specified machinery is 
needed in the control of tuberculosis. 
Such machinery, for example, as tuber- 
culosis hospitals and sanatoria, public 
health nurses, open-air schools, nutri- 
tion classes, clinics and medical con- 
sultants, have in hundreds of communi- 
ties throughout the country sprung into 
existence because of this unique em- 
phasis upon such need through a tuber- 
culosis Christmas seal sale. 

Third, it is not enough merely to 
point out to the individual the nature of 
tuberculosis and the machinery needed 
for its control. The individual must be 
stimulated in a very definite way to re- 
spond concretely by doing his part or 
assuming some responsibility in this 
community activity. The tuberculosis 
Christmas seal affords the best method 
so far developed for expressing the 
individual’s responsibility concretely. In 
other words, when he buys tuberculosis 
Christmas seals, the average individual 
makes a contribution to the fight against 
tuberculosis, and either consciously or 
unconsciously has manifested thereby 
that he knows something about tubercu- 
losis and that he is willing to assume his 
share of the community responsibility 
for its control. 

The individual further is consciously 
or unconsciously affected when he uses 
a seal, and it also stimulates those who 
receive it to inquire into the reason for 
its existence. The Christmas seal, there- 
fore, furnishes an opportunity for in- 
tensive education of the individual in 
the community upon the necessity of the 
eradication of tuberculosis. There is 
abundant evidence in the history of the 
anti-tuberculosis movement to show that 
the sale of Christmas seals has been the 
primary means of interesting many per- 
sons to support the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign not only by money but by per- 
sonal service. A very large percentage 
of the workers in the tuberculosis and 
public health field, including members 
of boards of directors, paid and volun- 
tary workers, have been recruited from 


the ranks of tuberculosis seal sale work- 
ers. This interest has been aroused by 
the simple expedient of assigning some 
definite function to a volunteer which 
gave him an opportunity of rendering 
service. The sale of the tuberculosis 
Christmas seal also serves as a medium 
for arousing the interest of many per- 
sons who never suspected that there was 
a tuberculosis problem. Many persons 
make their first visit to hosptial, clinic 
or other source of information for ex- 
amination or advice and have been able 
to secure the proper supervision and 
treatment. During the period of the 
seal sale, there is‘a large increase in the 
number of pamphlets, circulars, book- 
lets and other articles on the subject of 
tuberculosis that are distributed. This 
is directly stimulated by the seal: sale. 
During this period thousands of columns 
appear in the daily press, in weekly and 
monthly magazines and in special jour- 
nals and house organs on the various 
phases of tuberculosis which reach mil- 
lions of readers. This is definite edu- 
cation on the subject which is nation- 
wide in its scope. The educational cam- 
paign which ig carried on during the 
period of the seal sale is more intensive 
than any other campaign of its type 
which has come to the attention of the 
National Association. The interest 
aroused by the seal sale has led to con- 
stant efforts, nation-wide in character, 
resulting in an increase in the creation 
and maintenance of special institutions 
and an extension in official activities for 
the treatment and control of the disease. 
In a campaign which is so national in 
character, the activity and educational 
work performed in any ore center has 
its reaction on other localities. There- 
fore, communities that carry on a cam- 
paign, purely local in character, for the 
eradication of any disease, lose the sup- 
port of this type of national educational 
work, 

The seal sale is essentially a demo- 
cratic institution, and although large 
contributions are sometimes given, the 
total number of contributors is esti- 
mated at being nearly 8,000,000, and the 
average contribution much less than 
$1.00. 


Fund-Raising Value 


The use of the registered device, the 
double-barred cross, over a series of 
years has demonstrated that it is of 
great value in raising funds, and there 
is no need: to specify further why it has 
become so or all the particular methods 
employed in utilizing this double-barred 
cross upon seals or other material for 
the means of raising money. 


UNWHOLESOME FOOD, WHOLESOME 
AND THE JACK-IN-THE-BOX WHO 
FORMS THE MIRACLE OF THE CHAN# 
THE CHRISTMAS SEAL TRAILER Fok 


Kiwanis and the Children 


The program of the Kiwanis Clubs 
of the country has been very well stated 
in a pamphlet entitled “The Under- 
Privileged Child.” The International 
Committee of that organization about two 
years ago decided upon a program of 
“a single’ public activity upon which all 
clubs could unite.” This activity was 
to be in addition to any other special 


local activities. The slogan adopted om 
the basis of the program was “A Squatt 
Deal for the Under-Privileged Child— 
A Future Citizen.” The ‘pamphlet of 
twenty pages referred to gives in brief 
outline a number of practical sugge 
tions for the clubs for activities dealing 
with the under-privileged child. These 
activities relate to children who are 5 

and mentally deficient or physically i 

(Continued on page 56) 
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“Human Interest” 
By Helena Lorenz Williams 


Few words are used more thought- 
lessly than, “human interest,” the ex- 
pression so familiar to campaigners 
and newspaper and publicity writers. 
And yet nearly every dollar of the 
billions that have been raised for re- 
lief and social service work, for the 
support of hospitals, working girls’ 
homes, or bread lines, is a monument 
to its power. Attempts to secure 
funds or personal service for a good 
cause succeed or fail in proportion to 
the amount of human interest, or 
sympathetic emotion, which can be 
woven about it. Reason plays an im- 
portant part in such work, it is true, 
for the prevention and cure of tuber- 
culosis have a distinct economic value 
that ought to be considered by em- 
ployers of labor. The great appeal, 
however, is an emotional one, which 
often has as a basis some personal 
experience with the disease. 


In these days psychology is applied 
in formulating college entrance re- 
quirements, in the selection of a voca- 
tion, and to the advertising business. 
It has always been applied to the 
selling of merchandise. Why not 
apply it as well to the tuberculosis 
movement, and the selling of health? 
The Christmas seal sale looms ahead, 
and the lives and fortunes of hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings 
depend upon its outcome. Ought we 
not, therefore, to consider how much 
of our success depends upon the re- 
action of human instincts to our 
needs, and how the right kind can be 
aroused in favor of the campaign? 


Human interest, sifted down to its 
fundamentals, is something that 
touches the deeper human emotions. 
The strongest instincts in man are 
those of self-preservation and race 
preservation, Out of them arise the 
love of self, the desire for home and 
family, and the desire to protect one’s 
self and one’s own kind, whether 
family, race, or country. No man or 
woman in civilized society can possess 
all that he normally wishes for, and 
some desires are. therefore repressed, 
often with unhappiness as the result. 
But desires can be harnessed to meet the 
demands and defects of civilization. 
They find their most socialized expres- 
sion in emotions which are expended 
on something outside the ego. The more 
the individual is socialized, the happier, 
and the more capable and eager he is 
to perform constructive work. This is 
true to such a degree that, when fired 
with love or enthusiasm, man develops 
Powers of ability and endurance which 
he himself does not dream he pos- 
sesses. During the world war this 
truth was proved over and over again. 

eople who for years had become 
fatigued at the end of an average 
day's work, were suddenly able to 
labor day and night for their country 
and were none the worse for it. Doc- 
tors, nurses and soldiers were under 


terrific nervous strain and overwork 
for years, with no ill effects. 


Captain J. A. Hadfield in his book, 
“The Secret of Power,” speaks of a 
poor woman of his acquaintance who, 
utterly worn out after a hard day’s 
work, heard during the night that the 
mine in which her husband was em- 
ployed had fallen in. She ran a dis- 
tance of 12 miles from her home to 
the mine to be of assistance to him. 
Many other instances could be cited 
to illustrate that a sufficiently powerful 
appeal to the emotions will tap the 
dormant energy which exists in every 
human being. 

Tuberculosis workers have in their 
hands the material that can make this 
year’s seal sale one of the most suc- 
cessful financial drives ever conduct- 
ed—an appeal which, if properly de- 
veloped, cannot help but touch the 
heartstrings of the average man, 
woman and child. There are 100,000 
lives to be saved each year in the 
United States from death through 
tuberculosis. These deaths carry 
away husbands, wives, sisters, broth- 
ers, children and friends. The simple 
facts in the campaign are sufficiently 
dramatic to make exaggeration un- 
necessary. But the appeal for. assis- 
tance must made so personal that 
the resulting compassion is great 
enough to force the hearer to help to 
his utmost. If every tuberculosis sec- 
retary could make every potential 
contributor feel that the seals he buys 
guard the lives of little boys and girls 
who are very much like his own chil- 
dren, of women whom someone loves 
as he does his own, of men who ase 
breadwinners as he is himself, the seal 
sale would have an unprecedented suc- 
cess. 

Egotism, of course, is > factor to be 
reckoned with. Occasionally a citizen 
does give because he enjoys being 
known as the donor of a large check. 
But the great flood of seal sale money 
does not arise from such sources. It 
comes from an unselfish impulse to do 
something constructive for the good 
of humanity either for economic bet- 
terment or the relief of suffering and 
unhappiness. 

We do not mean that letters of ap- 
peal should ooze with false sentiment. 
This would be a grave mistake. But 
the facts presented in a personal way 
and with genuine feeling, are true 
“human interest” material. For ex- 
ample, photographs of attractive chil- 
dren ‘appeal to the maternal and pa- 
ternal instinct. But the children must 
be doing interesting and unusual 
things in order to attract attention, 
for groups of stiffly posed youngsters 
staring dully into the camera, are not 
like real children. Pictures of wasted 
and deformed children should not be 
used either, as human nature instinc- 
tively shrinks from ugly and tragic 
facts. In European and_ eastern 


countries it is possible to educate and 
secure support for a cause by exhibit- 
ing gruesome conditions, but the 
American public is not as well trained 
to face unpleasant truths. 

Another very useful piece of hu- 
man interest material is an attrac- 
tively printed program stating to what 
use the tuberculosis association wishes 
to put the funds that are raised by the 
seal sale. Such a program ought not 
to be kept down to a minimum 
amount, but should include the cost 
of every weapon which the organiza- 
tion believes is needed by the com- 
munity for effective warfare against 
tuberculosis. An open air school, a 
summer camp for contact cases, a 
traveling clinic, may be no more than 
a wistful dream for the distant future, 
but if the need for it is rightly pre- 
sented, if every citizen gives until it 
hurts, it may very soon become a 
reality. 

Christmas is the season of giving 
and good will toward men. Every 
one of us has been taught its spiritual 
meaning since we could lisp. Emo- 
tions that are repressed throughout 
the year often find expression then. 
The holly wreath, the candle, the 
Christmas tree, the colors of green 
and red are symbols of the season. 
We should, therefore, use them in 
every fitting place as far as the budget 
will permit. Follow-up cards, circu- 
lars, newspaper layouts with them can 
be made more attractive and appeal- 
ing. 

Go over your pamphlet “How to 
Sell Christmas Seals” and note care- 
fully if you have ordered all the hu- 
man interest supplies that you can 
use. National headqaurters is syn- 
dicating photographs for use through- 
out the country, but every community 
can, with the aid of a good photog- 
rapher, produce photographs that will 
have an even stronger appeal to 
the local citizen, because they show 
his fellow townspeople in familiar 
surroundings and he consequently has 
a more personal feeling for them. If 
you have no publicity writer on your 
staff, and cannot write a feature story 
yourself, pay a visit to the editor of 
your daily or weekly. Bring him some 
human interest facts, and present 
them to him in a human interest way. 
Perhaps he will prepare a story for 
you to help along the good work. 


C. T. Hubbs and “Bobby” 


The activities of C. T. Hubbs in so- 
liciting money have been again called 
to the attention of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. A brief statement 
of the facts so far as the National Tu- 
berculosis Association has them may be 
of interest and value to readers of the 
BULLETIN. 

Mr. Hubbs is a tuberculosis patient 
who originally started to take the cure 
at Saranac Lake and later moved to 
Malone, N. Y. From there, after some 
wanderings about, he settled at Skyland, 
N. While at Saranac and later at 
Malone, Mr. Hubbs sent out large num- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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1922 Seal Sale Returns 


as of October 25, 1923 


Brooklyn & Queens Co. 

California 3 
Chicago.& Cook Co. ..... . 112, 581.68 
Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York City 
New York State 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh & Allegheny Co. 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


* No final formal report received. Fig- 
ures based on latest reports or estimate of 


total sale. 


it and you 
have it. 


Natures cheapest 
and best medicine 
is fresh air. 


ONE OF THE SLIDES FROM THE SILENT TALK ENTITLED 
“MOTHER NATURE, M.D.” 


Silent “Slide Talk” a Success 


The set of lantern slides entitled 
“Mother Nature, M.D.,” recently, pub- 
lished by Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr., 
18 East 37th St, New York City, 
in cooperation with the National 
Tuberculosis Association, has met 
with a gratifying reception from state 
and city associations and public health 
workers generally. Although the 
slides were not ready for distribution 
until the beginning of the summer 
season, one state association has al- 


ready secured four sets, and two 
others have placed second orders after 
receiving their first sets. 

The slides are being used in many 
ways. In Boston they are shown fre- 
quently in an automatic machine at 
the clinics of the Boston Dispensary. 
The Pennsylvania Association reports 
that the slides have been shown to 
hundreds of children and adults, and 
that they have brought out much 
favorable comment. In West Virginia 
they have been shown at two public 
health conferences and by the super- 


intendent of a state normal school to 
help illustrate health work in a summer 
training school for teachers. 

One user of the slides says that 
“there seems to be no question that 
these slides are perhaps the best thing 
of their kind available for health edu- 
cation work at this time,” and another 
writes that they “have done a great 
deal in getting over the message in a 
few words which tell the whole story.” 


Lengthening the Life Line 


The late Dr. Herman M. Biggs, 
State Commissioner of Health of New 
York, in an address before the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work 
last spring pointed out that the ex- 
pectation of life at birth in the regis- 
tration area of the United States had 
increased more than five years in the 
last two decades and that it will be 
possible within the next fifteen years 
to increase it by several years more, 
Dr. Biggs estimated that in the state 
of New York, with its population of 
somewhat over 10,000,000, it will be 
possible within the next fifteen or 
twenty years to save another 15,000 
persons. 

This saving in life, with its conse- 
quent lengthening of the life line, Dr. 
Biggs believed can be brought about 
by the establishment of the custom 
of periodical medical examination of 
all individuals in the community ; by 
systematic instruction in health in all 
schools and universities, and the in- 
culcation of health habits; by continu- 
ation of the campaign of health edu- 
cation by public health authorities and 
by various voluntary agencies. By 
improving the standards of medical 
and surgical care, and increased hos- 
pital and laboratory facilities, espe- 
cially in the rural districts; by the fur- 
ther reduction in the prevalence of the 
common infectious diseases like diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
etc.; the postponement through edu- 
cation and physical examination of the 
age at which death occurs from the 
degenerative diseases and the diseases 
of later life, such as diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels, Bright’s dis- 
ease, etc.; by extension of the work 
in mental and oral hygiene and dis- 
eases and disorders of the nutrition 
and venereal diseases; and by con- 
tinued efforts to solve the problem of 
the control of the acute respiratory 
diseases. 

The part of the tuberculosis move- 
ment in this life-saving campaign will 
be a large on. Vision, money and en- 
thusiam are some of the great essen- 
tials in doing our part. 


Kiwanis and the Children 
(Continued from page 54) 


poverished or to children in industry, to 
children of immigrants and to rural 
children. 

A copy of the pamphlet will- be sent 
to any interested tuberculosis worker on 


request to the Kiwanis Club Interna- 


tional, Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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(Modern Death Crusade 


DEPARTMENT 


Baths and Bathtubs 


A bath a week for Crusaders joust- 
ing in the National Tournaments seems 
little enough to insist upon, doesn’t it? 
At least 54 chores each week, including 
a bath, for 12 consecutive weeks are 
required for consideration in the tourna- 
ments, yet some teachers overlook this 
requirement and are disappointed be- 
cause their pupils fail to win a national 
pennant. 

A bathtub, while it offers a most con- 
venient and satisfactory way of taking 
an “all-over” bath, is by no means a 
necessary adjunct. There is a little Cru- 
sader in Massachusetts living in a very 
humble home who never fails on 
chore eleven. She puts the wash basin 
in the middle of the kitchen floor, heats 
her water on the stove, and then sitting 
on the edge of a chair and beginning 
with her feet, works up until she has 
finished her “complete bath.” 

Far up north in Newfoundland, Mod- 
ern Health Crusaders found a novel way 
of taking their baths. Along the coast 
are rocky depressions which are filled 
with sea water when the tide is in. 
These natural “bathtubs” furnished by 
mother Nature herself, were utilized by 
enterprising Crusaders during the past 
summer, 

There is the story of the Indian Cru- 
sader in New Mexico who walked two 
miles to the nearest stream to take his 
bath. This required real courage, for 
the stream was a cold one, flowing at an 
altitude of 4,000 feet. 

In Pennsylvania a group of Italian 
Crusaders were faced with the difficulty 
of taking their baths in their homes. 
They solved it by going to the little mis- 
sion house in the neighborhood and 
using the bathtub there. Some of them, 
realizing that every bath meant an extra 
chore, persuaded the women .in charge 
of the house to let them have hot water 
on Wednesdays as well as Saturdays. 

Where there is a will there is always 
a way. Encourage the children to de- 
vise ways and means by which any dif- 
ficulties they may encounter in the per- 
formance of the chores can be over- 
come. As for the “all over bath,” soap 
and water are easily procurable, and 
what more doés one need except the will 
to-apply them “all over”? 


Head of Iowa Association Donates 
New Inter-State Cup 


Dr. John Peck, President of the Iowa 
Tuberculosis Association, has presented 
the National Association with a new sil- 
ver cup. This replaces the one of which 
the schools of Iowa have become own- 
ers, having won it this year for the third 


time in the inter-state contest for Cru- 
sade honors. 

Four years ago “A Friend of Chil- 
dren” presented a cup to the National 
Association as a trophy in the inter-state 
contest for the greatest number of Cru- 
saders performing the chores for 15 
weeks during the school year, in propor- 
tion to school enrollment. Iowa was the 
first winner of the cup. Idaho won it 
the second year, but in 1922 Iowa again 
was the victor. This year Iowa for the 
third time captured the trophy and is 
now its permanent possessor. Dr. Peck’s 
beautiful gift should be a challenge to 
other states to emulate Iowa’s record. 


Foreign Extension of Crusade 


The Modern Health Crusade has 
found its way into the schools of Osaka, 
Japan, through the efforts of Mrs. Helen 
Elgie Scott, a missionary. 

“It was the subject of dress,” writes 
Mrs. Scott, “that brought an invitation 
to address a meeting of the school 
teachers of the city one day last fall. In 
speaking of ideal dress as one allowing 
freedom of movement and consequent 
physical vigor and health, the attention 
of the leader was caught, for this has 
been her problem as an official in the 
Educational Department—how to pro- 
mote the health of the teachers. After 
this meeting, this Mrs. Yamamoto (the 
first woman in all Japan to be given an 
official position in city government) 
came out to our house to hear more of 
the methods of health education now 
being used in American schools. Then 
she told us how, in her desire to help 
the teachers find a way to better health, 
she had arranged these meetings for the 
study of the foreign dress as a first 
step. So it was an eager mind we found 
here in this public-spirited little woman, 
ready for all the help we could give her 
in formulating a program for health 
Education in the schools.” 

The Keep Well Guide Chart-has been 
translated into Japanese and illustrated 
by a Japanese artist. The chore record 
too, has been adapted for Japanese use. 

In China the Crusade chore records 
are printed in the Chinese language, and 
large colored posters illustrating each 
of the chores are also in use. These 
Chinese translations have been adapted 
by the Council on Health Education in 
China, of. which Dr. W. W.. Peter is 
secretary. 

In France the “Croisade de Bonne 
Sante,” authorized by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, is most attractively 
printed in sets of four different chore 
cards. Progression is indicated by the 


color of the cards—yellow, green, pink 
and blue. Each card is used for four 
weeks. 

In Siena, Italy, the Crusade has been 
in use during the past year. Dr. Renato 
Nicchi, a physician in Siena, called at 
the office of the National Association in 
October and spoke very enthusiastically 
about the Crusade. He purchased a copy 
of “Health Training in Schools” to take 
back to Siena with him. 

Another recent visitor is carrying the 
Crusade into Bolivia, South America, 
and the Social Hygiene League of Chile 
last month ordered a copy of “Health 
Training in Schools” following the re- 
ceipt of Modern Health Crusade mate- 
rial sent the League some time ago. 


Errors in “Health Training in 


Schools” 


The following errors have been 
discovered in “Health Training in 
Schools” : 

Page 85, column 2, line 7, reads “day” 
instead of “hour.” 

Page 318, column 2, line 24, Have 
no light in room. 

Page 391, column 2, Under “Text 
Books” include, Haviland, The 
Play House, The Most Wonder- 
ful House, Good Neighbors, J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

Page 401, column 1, line 22, Seven 
Keys 10c. 

Readers of the BuLLETIN who have 
copies of this book are requested to 
make a note of these corrections in 
their copies. 


Second Edition of ‘Health Train- 
ing in Schools” on the Press 


Announcement was made in the Octo- 
ber BuLLETIN that less than 2,000 copies 
of “Health Training in Schools” were 
left of the first edition. As the November 
BULLETIN goes to press those 2,000 have 
been sold, and orders totaling over 4,000 
have been received which must be filled 
from the second edition now on the 
press. 

Following the Crusade institutes, con- 
ducted by Miss Dansdill in South Da- 


‘kota, that state has purchased over 1,000 


copies of the book—a larger per capita 
sale than in any other state. Several 
supervisors attending Miss Dansdill’s 
institutes have gone out and sold the 
book, one of them selling 30 copies at 
each institute which she herself con- 
ducted. 

The Minnesota Public Health Asso- 
ciation has been carrying on an active 
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campaign for the sale of the handbook 
by sending a letter to the county and 
city superintendents of schools. The 
public health nurses throughout the 
state have also been pushing the sale. 
The state superintendent of public in- 
struction is recommending the book in 
connection with the physical education 
program. 

Among the states which have in- 
creased their orders and are now wait- 
ing for the second edition, are Connec- 
ticut, Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Texas and Utah. 


Booklet for Mothers 


The Public Health Federation of Cin- 
cinnati has recently published a booklet 
of twenty-four pages entitled “A Mes- 
sage to the Mothers of Tiny Tads.” 
The booklet is designed primarily to in- 
terest mothers of children of pre-school 
age. This would seem to be a very de- 
sirable group of children to reach. 
There is altogether too little literature 
for that type of child. 

The pamphlet is attractively put out 
and deals with health habits, including 

diet, play, care of the eyes, teeth, and so 
‘ on; bathing, regulating of habits, cloth- 
ing, children’s diseases, disciplinne, and 
two pages of A B C suggestions of child 
psychology. 

The address of the Cincinnati Public 
Health Federation is 25 East 9th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Illustrate Value of Milk 
as Food 


An interesting and forceful way to 
illustrate the value of milk as a food, 
is that used by the National Dairy 
Council. The accompanying illustration 
shows what happens to pigs, dogs and 
chickens that are fed milk, in addition 
to other foods, as contrasting to those 
that receive no milk. The puppies are 
brothers of the same litter, the pigs sis- 
ters of the same litter, and the chickens 
sisters of the same hatch. Photographs 
of these animals may be procured from 
the National Dairy Council, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. The cut 
appearing in this number of the But- 
LETIN is available to readers through 
the Loan Service of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association. 


Courtesy National Dairy Council 
PIGS, PUPPIES AND CHICKENS, WHOSE DIFFERENCE IN SIZE AND CONDITION PROVES 
THAT A DIET INCLUDING MILK MAKES STRONGER ANIMALS, AND CHILDREN, TOO, THAN 
A DIET WITHOUT IT. 


Course in Tuberculosis for ) 


Medical Students 


A brief course of study in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of tuberculosis 
at Manitoba Sanatorium, Ninette, 
Man., is now a regular part of the cur- 
riculum of the University Medical Col- 
lege, Winnipeg. According to a new 
plan, the details of which are not as 
yet complete, about three months of 
the fifth year, which is the hospital 
year, or one month during the third 
year, which is spent largely in the 
outdoor departments of hospitals, will 
be spent at the institution by the stu- 
dents. 

The course of. study is along the 
lines of the old apprenticeship plan. 
The sanatorium does not need the 
work of the medical students who 
visit it as it employs a sufficient medi- 
cal staff. This share is not to help the 
staff to do its work, but to stimulate 
it by making the sanatorium a teach- 
ing institution. In fact, the medical 
staff accepts the duty of teaching as 
one of its important ones and incorpo- 
rates that duty into its daily program. 

The daily routine of the course is 
somewhat as follows. One or two stu- 
dents follow each regular member of 
the sanatorium staff on his rounds. 
They write histories under super- 
vision, join in making all examina- 
tions, are present at the giving of 
pneumothorax and at flunroscoping, 
have access to all X-ray plates and 
procedures, basal metabolism, and so 
on. They also do a little laboratory 
work and even a little dispensing. On 
each regular day, morning and after- 
noon, the patients are examined and 
generally passed in review—each 
member of the staff working over two 
or three, and one or two of the stu- 
dents working with him. The last 
hour, morning and afternoon, is spent 
with the superintendent, the assistant 
physicians and all students reviewing 
the patients, summarizing their his- 
tories and progress notes, and gen- 
erally making each count for teaching 
purposes. 

Within a month the students have 
had a chance to see at least two hun- 
dred and fifty tuberculous patients in 
various stages of the disease; to have 
reviewed them, and joined in the ex- 
amination of perhaps one hundred and 


twenty or more. They have written a 
few histories which have been care- 
fully criticized. They have learned 
something of the complications, tuber- 
culous and otherwise, of these pa- 
tients, and have had an insight into 
the diagnostic problems of a number 
who come in for examination apart 
from the patients regularly admitted. 
Besides this the men get an idea of 
chest plates, and follow artificial pneu- 
mothorax day by day in about forty 
patients; they see in the fluoroscope 
perhaps two hundred chests. 

Apart from all the special medical 
measures used in the sanatorium, it is 
possible for the students to get an 
idea of the routine of sanatorium 
treatment such as ‘can only be ac- 
quired by actual residence in an insti- 
tution, as it cannot be acquired in 
any other way. 

Manitoba Sanatorium, of which Dr. 
David A. Stewart is Medical Superin- 
tendent, is really a pioneer in the work 
of special teaching of tuberculosis to 
medical students. In the fall of 1913 
the first students were invited out to 
the sanatorium from the University 
Medical College. At first they came 
out for two weeks voluntarily, paying 
their own fares but with free main- 
tenance at the institution. Later on 
arrangements were made with the 
Winnipeg General Hospital and an in- 
terne was sent to the sanatorium each 
month. Next, the university half rec- 
ognized the visits of students and gave 
credit for time spent there the same 
as for lecture attendance, and finally 
visits to the sanatorium were fully rec- 
ognized and arranged for as a definite 
part of the medical course. At the 
present time the Christmas holidays 
are utilized and a group of stu- 
dents comes out to the institution at 
that time. The course in tuberculosis 
study is not only a valuable part of the 
medical training, but it has been found 
that the men return to their routine 
class-work greatly improved in weight 
and general health. 


Iowa in Registration Area 


It may be of interest to BULLETIN read- 
ers to know .that Iowa is now included 
in the Registration Area of the. United 
States. In 1922 Georgia, Idaho and 
Wyoming were the states included. 
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Death Registration Area, 1923 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Division of Vital Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


S.DAK | 


38 STATES, THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AND 14 REGISTRATION CITIES IN NON- 
REGISTRATION STATES; INCLUDES 87.6 PER CENT. OF TOTAL POPULATION OF 


UNITED STATES 


Who Is in the Registration Area ? 


The above map shows who’s who in 
the Registration Area for mortality sta- 
tistics in the United States. The white 
States are those that have satisfactory 
registration laws and that actually reg- 
ister at least 90% of all deaths. The 
cross-hatched or shaded states are those 
that have good registration laws, such 
as the Model Law, but which have not 
been enforced sufficiently long to bring 
registration up to 90%. The black states 
are those that do not and cannot secure 
good registration of deaths with their 
present legislation. Their laws are un- 
satisfactory, such as, for example, laws 
based on the county system. The fig- 
ures indicate the years in which the 
States were added to the death Regis- 
tration Area. The following cities in 
hon-registration states have good mu- 
nicipal ordinances under which registra- 
tion is at least 90% complete: Beau- 
mont, Tex.; Birmingham, Ala.; Dallas, 
Tex.; El Paso, Tex.; Fargo, N. D.; 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Galveston, Tex.; 
Houston, Tex.; Mobile, Ala.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
and Wheling, W. Va. 

Tuberculosis workers can contribute 
materially to the entire public health 
movement by working for better regis- 
tration of vital statistics. 


New Georgia Tax Act for 
Sanatorium 


The Georgia legislature has enacted 
a special tax act providing an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for a new state sana- 
torium at Alto, and also providing that 
the present institution be used for negro 
patients. Alto Sanatorium was original- 
ly established in 1911. It now has a ca- 
pacity of 100. It was one of the pioneer 
sanatoria in the south. With the crea- 
tion of this special sanatorium for ne- 
groes, Georgia now takes its place with 
Virginia, Delaware, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, the other southern 
states that make similar provision. The 
superintendent of the State Sanatorium 
is Dr. Edwin W. Glidden. 

The legislation above referred to, 
while seemingly spontaneous and almost 
a surprise to the friends of the insti- 
tution, is the result of five years of in- 
sistance on the part of Mr. James P. 
Faulkner, the executive secretary of 
the Raoul Foundation and the Georgia 
Tuberculosis Association, Mr. Faulkner 
was responsible for the measure of 1918 
which turned the sanatorium over to the 
state board of ‘health; also for the reor- 
aang following, which has given it 

ve years of successful operation, and 
for the program approved in 1918 by the 
governor and budget committee. This 


was crystallized in the slogan, “A half- 
million dollars for a new sanatorium for 
whites, the old to be turned over for the 
care of negroes.” The original bill pro- 
vided the appropriation which came near 
passing in 1920. The passage of the 
measure at the recent session of the leg- 
islature was made possible by the splen- 
did -record and good work of Dr. E. W. 
Glidden and the vigorous support of 
Dr. T. F. Abercrombie, secretary of the 
state board of health. 


Campaign of Cancer Society 


The plan of campaign of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Control of Cancer, 
which successfully conducted National 
Cancer Weeks in 1921 and 1922, has 
been modified this year as the founda- 
tion upon which to build permanent and 
consistent educational work. Instead of 
attempting to cover the whole country 
in a single week~of intensive publicity, 
the United States and Canada have been 
divided into six districts in each of 
which a period of three weeks will be 
devoted to preparation and the last week 
to carrying out the activities. The first 
campaign will begin in the northwest 
and extend from October 15 to Novem- 
ber 14. The last will end May 14, 1924, 
in the New England States. 

The chief object of the campaign is 
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to acquaint the public with the early 
symptoms and necessity for competent 
and prompt treatment of this disease. 
People will be told that accurate knowl- 
edge and prompt action will prevent 
deaths from cancer and that one of the 
most treacherous things connected with 
the disease is the fact that it is painless 
in the beginning. A little knowledge in 
this instance is not dangerous, but of 
the utmost value. 

The Society through its lectures, lan- 
tern slides, motion pictures, circulars, 
“posters and other publicity will present 
only those phases of the cancer problem 
which have been well established and 
based on sound opinion. It is its hope 
that the people will become so informed 
and so alert that they will act as 
promptly when cancer is suspected as 
they now do on discovering symptoms 
of appendicitis. The Society will be 
glad to answer questions or provide in- 
formation upon written request to its 
headquarters at 370 Seventh Avenue. 


C. T. Hubbs and “Bobby” 


(Continued from page 55) 


bers of letters, running into many thou- 
sands, with small needle books and a 
touching appeal stressing his own case 
and that of his son, Bobby. The needle 
books cost 25c., and the person who re- 
ceived a book was supposed to send that 
amount to Mr. Hubbs or return the 
book in an envelope which he provided. 
It is alleged that Mr. Hubbs’ mail mat- 
ter in response to these letters was ex- 
tremely voluminous, being delivered to 
him by the bushel. 


He has also used other devices, we 
are informed, to secure money. So far 
as can be learned, his usual procedure 
is to take the telephone book of a city 
or town and solicit all or most of the 
subscribers. 

There is little reason to believe, as 
far as the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation can ascertain, that Mr. Hubbs’ 
financial condition is such that he de- 
serves the contributions sent to him in 
response to his letters. It is reported 
and alleged on reasonable evidence that 
Mr. Hubbs’ income from his letters has 
amounted to many thousands of dollars. 


Tuberculosis Placement Service 


Sooner or later new personnel is 
needed by every tuberculosis associa- 
tion. Since there is no nation-wide 
established method for recruiting and 
training prospective tuberculosis work- 
ers, each state and local association 
would do well to discover and develop 
understudies for promotion to posi- 
tions of greater responsibility. Special 
care to select for minor work candi- 
dates who have educational qualifica- 
tions that form a suitable beckawband 
for greater work, is sure to pay. If 
new employees show a special in- 
terest or aptitude, they can be en- 
couraged to take courses in the 
‘schools of social work and in the 


Tuberculosis Institute, so as to be es- 
pecially fitted for executive positions. 

In appreciation of the difficulties of 
tuberculosis associations in recruiting 
and training needed personnel, the 
National Tuberculosis Association, 
aided by the American Association of 
Social Workers, has tried to help 
solve the problem, with the result that 
in the year ending April 30, 1923, 131 
open positions were considered, re- 
sulting in the placement of 39 tuber- 
culosis workers, as follows: 


City or County Secretary........ 
Seal Sale Campaign Director 

Public Health Nurse 

Statistical Clerk . 

Crusade Director 

Field Worker 

Institutional Nurse 

Nutrition Worker ............-. 
Sanatorium Physician 

State Association Secretary..... see 
Sanatorium Medical Director 
Superintendent of Nurses...... 
Case Worker 

Play Director, Fresh Air Camp.... 1 
Occupational Therapist 


At the present time the National 
Association continues to suggest the 
best available material for the posi- 
tions as they appear, as it is familiar 
with a number of open positions as 
well as with candidates. As an illustra- 
tion of the wide geographical distribu- 
tion of the placement service, a state 
association executive secretary was 
placed in the state of Florida, and two 
public health nurses secured positions 
in the state of Washington. 


A Health Speaker’s Handbook 


The use of the spoken word in anti- 
tuberculosis and health work is being 
neglected in many communities. In its 
place we are using the motion picture, 
the poster, the circular, the silent lec- 
ture, the health play and similar de- 
vices. All of these educational methods 
are excellent and have their place, but 
none of them can take the place of the 
spoken word. 

Probably one of the big difficulties in 
getting an educational message over to 
a community by means of the spoken 
word has been that of training speakers. 
Of audiences there are many—ready- 
made and always eager and willing to 
get a health message if it is rightly .pre- 
sented. Such groups as lodges, labor 
unions, women’s clubs, factory workers, 
schools and churches are only a few of 
the many. To help speakers who have 
some ability in reaching popular au- 
diences, a_ little handbook prenared 
by the New York® Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation is of great value. The book has 
been written by Dr. Iago Galdston and 
is one of the first, if not the first effort 
to present in simple, concrete form some 
suggestions to speakers for getting to 
an audience a health message in a way 
that will appeal. This little book of 


only 52 pages takes up many other sub- 
jects, such as the speaker, the subject 
matter, the audience, the place, prepara- 
tion and delivery of health talks, ad- 
juncts of lectures, etc. More valuable 
than this, it contains a series of out- 
lines of talks for labor unions, phy- 
sicians, mothers, neighborhood groups, 
nurses and other audiences. These out- 
lines are suggestive of many similar 
outlines that any intelligent speaker can 
readily make for himself. 

The handbook has been gotten out 
with a view to being serviceable. It is 
not expensive. Tuberculosis associa- 
tions and others who are interested in 
talking to audiences of various kinds 
on health should have a number of 
copies of this handbook available. The 
book may be purchased from the New 
York Tuberculosis Association, 10. East 
39th Street, New York City. 


Report on Tuberculosis Among 
Indians 


A printed report of the investigation 
of the Committee of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association on Tuberculosis 
Among the North American Indians, is 
now ready for distribution. 

It contains findings of surveys made 
among the Winnebago Indians in Ne- 
braska, the Oneidas in Wisconsin, and 
the various tribes in Oregon, New 
York, Oklahoma, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. According to statistics which 
are included in the report, the Indian, 
because of the efforts of voluntary 
health organizations, as well as_ the 
United States government, is no longer 
a vanishing race. 

Copies of the report may be secured 
upon request from the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington, D. C. 


All of the Story 
The Work of One Year 


Conferences Held or Attended... 347 
Attendance at Conferences 


Total Attendance at Meetings, 
Lectures and Conferences 


County Tuberculosis Associations 
and Committees Organized.... 


Letters Sent Out 


50,328 


53,975 
102,010 


Visits .Made to Tuberculosis 


Cases Under Supervision 
Miles Traveled 


Alabama Tuberculosis Association, 
929 First National Bank Building, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. , 


Have you prepared a report of yout 
own work for. general distribution? 
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